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Probably The Making of Religion will not seriously affect anthro- 
pological theories. It is an interesting work, however, and may well 
call increased attention to the matters of which it treats. 

C. C. Everett. 
Harvard University. 

Le libre arbitre. Etude philosophique par Ernest Naville. 

Associe etranger de 1' institut de France. Deuxieme edition revue 

et corrigee. Bale et Geneve, Georg & C ie ; Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1898. — pp. xiii, 311. 

In this work, a clear and comprehensive presentation is given of the 
libertarian side of the controversy concerning the freedom or determi- 
nation of the will. Throughout the book, the arguments in favor of 
freedom are marshalled in the form of concise dicta, followed in each 
case by detailed explanations. The first part is devoted to an analytic 
investigation of the general problem of freedom. It attempts to an- 
swer the question : Is liberty one of the data of a universal problem ? 
The second, or synthetic part of the work, consists of an exposition of 
the leading metaphysical theories, and an examination of the bearing 
of each of these theories upon the question under discussion. 

Psychical freedom the author defines as the power of choosing be- 
tween alternative courses of conduct or of thinking. This power of 
choice is a simple, unanalyzable fact of consciousness. It alone con- 
stitutes a true cause, not indeed with respect to its existence, but with 
respect to its activity. As an explicit choice between alternatives, it is 
always accompanied by an immediate consciousness of power to choose 
either of the presented courses of action. In the form of voluntary 
attention, on the other hand, it has as its accompaniment a sensation 
of effort or activity. This sensation, however, does not comprise the 
whole mental process, inasmuch as it is always directed towards an ob- 
ject — is always a sensation ^effort or activity. 

The freedom of the will is presupposed even by those who deny its 
reality, since denial is an act that has been chosen out of many pos- 
sible ones, and includes in its occurrence the exercise of attention. 
It is presupposed also by the feeling of moral obligation, and by the 
ideas of sin and virtue. Duty would be an illusion were choice not 
possible between right and wrong courses of conduct, and the prac- 
tice of virtue would carry with it no commendation, were the mind 
not free either to choose or reject it. Even the feeling of restraint is 
possible only in so far as a feeling of possible liberty is present in the 
mind as its antithesis. An argument in favor of freedom is found also 
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in the uncertainty that attends the prevision of events in the life of an 
individual or of society. Particular events cannot be forecast with 
certainty, but tendencies only can be accurately foreseen. The fixity 
of social phenomena which statistics are supposed to reveal, turns out 
to be no fixity at all ; and even were the fixity present, it is necessary 
to assume that in each particular instance of the operation of a given 
tendency men are endowed with the power of freely choosing the line 
of action that they follow. 

The will, however, is by no means unmotived or unconditioned in 
the exercise of its freedom. It is conditioned by the pre-existence of 
irrational impulses, as well as by the prior idea of an end to be attained. 
It is conditioned by physiological processes, and also by habit, char- 
acter, and innate tendencies. It is, in its highest form of expression, 
conditioned by the moral law which may prescribe courses of conduct 
that run counter to present impulses, to self-interest, or even to intel- 
lectual or aesthetical ideals. Voluntary action is, moreover, condi- 
tioned not only in respect to its origin, but also in respect to its effects. 
The will has a directing power, but the execution of its particular acts is 
rendered possible by means of a psycho -physical mechanism over 
which it has no direct control. The relativity of the will is seen also 
in the fact that "the past of freedom returns into the present of na- 
ture. ' ' Freedom tends to pass into a habit, and when this result has 
been reached the whole self, and not merely isolated acts of volition, 
come to possess the stamp of liberty. When it is the requirements of 
the moral law that are thus realized unconsciously and automatically, 
the highest type of freedom has been attained. 

The results thus reached by an analysis of our experience are con- 
firmed by a process of deduction from ultimate metaphysical prin- 
ciples. Determinism, whether in the form of Materialism or of Ideal- 
ism, is unable to account satisfactorily for the facts of conscious life. 
No explanation of consciousness is given by interpreting it in terms of 
the generically different processes of the material world. Materialism 
fails to account also for the existence of 'potential energy,' since it is 
logically bound to confine itself to the actual properties of matter and 
its modes of movement. Now, the mind may be regarded as a force 
which, without ceasing to exist, enters into a potential state when the 
conditions of its manifestation are temporarily in abeyance. Idealism, 
in its attempt to exhibit a necessary connection between all the forms 
of reality, overlooks the radical difference between physical and 
psychical phenomena. By asserting the identity of antecedent and 
consequent, it neglects to take account of the principle of efficient 
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causality, and hence is unable to explain the changes which take place 
in the real world. It is guilty of an error of analysis also in con- 
founding the deductions of intelligence, which proceed from certain 
data, with the establishment of these data themselves. Spiritualism 
alone is able to do justice to the varied facts of reality. The opera- 
tions of intelligence, which idealism takes as constructive of reality, are 
more naturally explained, on the spiritualistic hypothesis, as modes of 
realization of the Eternal Spirit. The relativity of freedom is under- 
stood when it is seen that man is a created Being. The existence of 
liberty, of moral obligation, and of moral evil in the world follows as 
a necessary consequence from the fact that man has been made an 
initial, and not merely a transmitting, cause of events. The difficulties 
connected with the conception of creation and with the reconciliation 
of human freedom with divine prescience and pre-arrangement are no 
greater than those which science encounters when it deals with the 
primordial properties of matter. ' ' The nature of things is certainly 
not a point of departure more intelligible than the will of an Infinite 
Spirit." 

The doctrine of the freedom of the will, as M. Naville has ex- 
pounded it in this work, does not appear to differ essentially from the 
theory of self-determination. The author has rightly rejected as unten- 
able the theory of transcendental freedom, and that of the " freedom 
of indifference. ' ' The will is not something apart from the stream of 
conscious processes, neither is its action arbitrary or unmotived, but 
it always acts in inseparable connection with sensational and affective 
content. But if this is the case, then in every act of will the whole self 
is expressed and not merely one of its three fundamental aspects. This 
momentary self-expression, however, which constitutes volition, is con- 
ditioned by preceding psychical processes, and by antecedent and sim- 
ultaneous physiological processes. To choose is at the same time to 
have an idea of the object of choice, and a feeling of satisfaction with 
the mental attitude of the moment ; and this idea and feeling are both 
determined by preceding processes of a similar kind. On the other 
hand, mental determination is not purely external or mechanical. 
The mind acts according to an inner law of development, and, as a 
consequence, every one of its processes has characteristics which can- 
not be wholly accounted for by other psychical, or by physiological, 
changes. The truth seems to be that freedom and necessity are not 
contradictory, but are supplementary, conceptions. Every mental 
process is in one respect free, and in another respect determined. 
It is free to the extent that the cause of its action is to be sought 
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within itself. It is determined to the extent that its cause is found in 
changes that lie beyond its immediate range of operation, whether 
those changes be physical, physiological, or psychical. In other 
words, the mind is determined in so far as it is passive, and free in so 
far as it is active. Volitional processes may be regarded par excellence 
as free, because in them the mind is in a high degree active and self- 
conscious. 

G. A. Cogswell. 

Leibniz: the Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by Robert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin. ), Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics at the University of 
St. Andrews. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1898. — pp. vii, 437. 
This work is made up of four ingredients : translations of certain of 
Leibniz's opuscules ; an historical and critical exposition of Leibniz's 
philosophy ; copious illustrative footnotes to both the translations and 
the exposition, consisting mainly of translations from Leibniz himself; 
and nine appendixes, also for the most part consisting of translations 
from Leibniz, explanatory of certain points in his system. Dr. Latta' s 
own division of his volume, however, is into two nearly equal parts. 
The first half (pp. 1-212) gives the critical account of Leibniz's phil- 
osophical system ; the second half (pp. 213-438) comprises the trans- 
lations from Leibniz ; both portions of the volume being much en- 
riched by the illustrative footnotes and the appendixes. 

The Translations. It is surprising that so thorough a Leibnizian 
scholar as Dillmann should treat Leibniz's Monadology as of little im- 
portance. The rather was Erdmann right in calling it librum Leibnicii 
omnium gravissimum. From internal evidence, the little work ap- 
pears to be the most complete and careful statement of his philosoph- 
ical views which Leibniz has left us, and from his correspondence, and 
from the fact that he annotated it with references to passages in his 
ThZodicke, it would appear that he expressly intended the Monadology 
as a ' compact and ordered statement, ' a sort of compendium, of his 
system. An edition of the Monadology in English, accompanied with 
suitable illustrative and explanatory notes, has therefore long been 
needed. The primary object of Dr. Latta' s book is, he tells us, to 
meet this need and make the Monadology clear to students. From his 
preface, we learn that his original intention was to publish a translation 
of the Monadology together with translations of the passages of the 
Thiodicke referred to in Leibniz's annotations. On further considera- 
tion, he decided to substitute for the passages from the Thiodicee trans- 



